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that Carleton and his rivals worked with. But none of
them came as he did from the very soil, out of the most
typical peasantry.
For the tenderness of his work one would turn above all
to " The Poor Scholar " and to the last passage in " Tubber
Derg." But nothing stands out with such original force
as the study of the peasant miser in " Fardorogha," which,
if the writer's art had matched his power of conception,
might rank with Turgeniev's " King Lear of the Steppes/'
And in that same story the character of the miser's wife
deserves to be noted for its portraiture of what is best in
the Christian religion as expressed through the person of a
Catholic Irish peasant woman.
But the art is at every point sadly to seek. Carleton
never filled a really large canvas; and even in his short
tales he is always redundant. He encumbers the essential
utterance with a burden of superfluous words. He was,
more is the pity, a thoroughly uneducated writer. He had
a strong power for visual imagery ; when he describes a
landscape, it is clearly present to the mind's eye ; and he
had a natural feeling for the rhythmic beauty of words.
Many an ear has been haunted by the opening of his poem,
" Sir Turlogh's Bride " :
" The bride she bound her golden hair,
Killeevy, oh, Killeevy."
But the effect is frittered away through a tedious procession of
long stanzas. A few lines may be quoted also (from a poem
published in The Christian Examiner) to illustrate the two-
handed talent of this natural-born but untaught writer:
" As the white low mist the meadows kissed
In the summer twilight's glow,
And the otter splashed and die wild duck dashed
In the sedgy lake below.